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ABSTRACT 

New Jersey's current performance and the likely 
effects of various reform proposals were evaluated according to the 
degree that the following goal was attained: that no group of 
children, distintuishable by race, sex, locality, ethnic background, 
religion or economic status, shall consistently perform below the 
State average on measurements of specific skills. The purpose of this 
paper is to demonstrate that when we define eguality of opportunity 
in this way equal expenditures do not necessarily insure equality of 
opportunity across school districts, and that even after fiscal 
capacity for schools is equalized, those districts which have the 
greatest needs for above average expenditures, are least able to 
raise additional revenues through local taxation. New Jersey's 
Educational Assessment program of 1972-73 revealed that urban 
districts were performing significantly worse than the State average 
in all academic fields tested. This deficiency is not the result of 
lower expenditures in the cities. The problem is that there are much 
higher concentrations of children who are harder to educate in urban 
areas than in the state as a whole. Such children cannot achieve at 
the state average unless greater-than-average revenues are available 
for special educational programs. (Author/JH) 
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Up ^ the present, most of the discussions and reform proposals qenerated by 
Rol ason vs. Cahill have ocused on one issue, the inequalities of fiscal 
capacity and per pupil e:cpeinditures amona New Jersey school districts. The 
idea has been to insure thoroughness and efficiency by making certain that 
equal tax effort will raise equal &*chool revenues in almost all districts. It 
has been assumed that by providing this sort of equity, the State will have 
fulfilled its responsibility to insure that all children will have equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The reforms under discussion are without any question very important steps 
toward equality of opportunity, and they are required by the court decision. 
But they do not go all the way. Governor Byrne's proposal recognizes that 
mere equalization of e^qpenditures is insufficient to auarantee equality of 
opportunity. The proposal includes provision for additional State aid to 
districts with high proportions of disadvantaged children. It is not clear # 
however, whether the amount suggested in consideration of "extra cost factors" 
will be sufficient to insure thoroughness and efficiency. 



It is clear that all of the current reform packages suffer from the absence 
of a specific definition of what equality of opportunity might be. At a June 
1974 seminar entitled "Toward a Thorough and Efficient Education" sponsored 
by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, M. J., the group of assembled 
everts concluded that the Couart had five specific items in mind when it spoke 
of equality of opportunity! 



"The court interpreted this responsibility to have at 
least five meanings: (1) There must be equal educational 
opporttmities for children everywhere in the state, regard- 
less of the school district in which they happen to live. 
(2) The opportunities must keep pace with the changing de* 
mands of the timss. (3) Equality of opportmities must 
be expressed, at least in part, in equality of outcomes — 
ie., of measured student performances or capabilities. The 
only outcomes explicitly mentioned in the Supreme Court de*- 
cision were those associated with "that educational oppor«- 
tunity which is needed in a conteiiporary setting to equip 
the child in his role as a citizen and as a competitor in 
the labor market." 



(4) Outcomes must be equal at a relatively high level # 
not one that is merely ndnimal or adequate r though not 
necessarily one that would result from the "best** kind 
of education that could be provided. (5) The State 
must establish & mechanism for determining whether the 
students in each district are reaching high levels of 
outcomes and for taking appropriate^ action in those 
cases where they are not 

These diverse, but interrelated, meani/.gs can be conveniently summarized into 
the goal statement which we will use to evaluate New .Jersey's current perfor- 
mance and the likely effects of various reform proposals. 

That no group of childrenr distinguishable by race, 
sex, locality, ethnic background, religion or economic 
status, shall consistently perform below the State 
average on measurements of specific ski31s. 

H 

The purpose of this paper will be to demonstrate that when we define equality of 
opportunity in this way equal expenditures do not necessarily insure equality of 
opportunity across school districts, and that even after fiscal capacity for 
schools is equalized, those districts which have the greatest needs for above 
average expenditures, are least able to raise additional revenues throucAi local 
taxation. 



ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES OF URBAN SCHOOLS 



The report of New Jersey's Educational Assessment Program for 1972-73 makes it clear 
th''i the State is very far from achievinq the goal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, as defined above. The test results showed that students from urban areas 
were performing well below the State average in all areas. Average scores tell part 
of the story.* Fourth graders in the 14 New Jersey school districts with the high- 
est number of economically disadvantaaed children performed 24% below the State 
average on reading ability tests and 22.1% below the State average on mathematical 
ability tests. The equivalent figures for 12th graders were smaller (12.7% in read- . 
ing and 14.7% in math), but the gap was still substantial. However, the averages d© 
not tell the entire story. There were a total of 305 questions asked on all of the 
examinations administered (^th grade and 12th grade, reading and mathematics).** 
On only two of these did students from these 14 cities perform above the State average. 

The conclusion is clear. Educational outcomes are poorer in urban areas than in the 
State as a whole, and since educational performance is associated with economic suc- 
cess in later life, the urban child is not beina eouipped "for his role as a citizen 
and as a competitor in the labor market." 

So far we have said nothing new. We have just "rediscovered" the State Supreme 
Court's conclusion that the current system was not "thorough and efficient." The 
next point is new. We foxind that current per pupil es^enditures are not signifi- 
cantly different in the cities than in the State as a whole. Nor are there siabstan- 
tial differences between cities and other areas in the allocation of total e^qaendi- 
tures among various budgetary categories. 

The State average for per pupil current expenditures was $1112 in 1972-73. The 
average for 17 of New Jersey's central cities was $1116. In 1974-75 estimated bud- 
geted es^enditures were $1430 for the state conpared to $1435 for the 17 urban dis- 
tricts. The differences are not statistically significant. Of course this is not 
to say that there are no wide disparities in per pupil expenditures among school dis- 
tricts. Even within the group of 17 cities, estimated per pupil expenditures for 
1974-75 varied between a low of n054 in Atlantic City to a high of $1799 in New 
Brui wick.*** 



* Scores represent the percentage of students answering a specific question 

correctly. Each question is designed to test a specific skill. 
** See Chart I 
*** See Chart II 



EXTRA COST FACTORS OF URBAN SCHOOLS 



The important point is that equal expenditures do not imply equal outcomes or 
equal educational opportunity. There must be somethinn different about urban 
schools that results in smaller outputs given similar inputs. These differences 
are summarized in the term "extra cost factors". 

Suppose we have a standardized reading achievenent test, and we wish all students 
in our school to achieve a score of at least 75%. Some of our students will be 
able to score 75% on the first trial without any preparation. Very few resources 
will have to be devoted to preparing these students to take the test. But suppose 
we have some Spanish speaking students in the school. They will have to be taught 
to understand and speak Enalish* before they can be taught reading to prepare for 
the test. Son^ewhat greater resources will have to be spent on these students be-- 
fore they can achieve a score of 75%. Suppose that we also have some blind stu- 
dents. They will have to be taught to read braille; special books will have to 
be purchased and special teachers hired. Suppose we have a group of students who 
have never seen a book before or who don't understand why reading is important. 
It will be harder to prepare them for the test. 

Now suppose we spend equal amounts on each child and that the amount we spend is 
just enough to insure that the "average" child will be able to get a grade of 75%. 
Then we shouldn't be surprised if we have a large number of students below 75%i of 
whom a disproportionate nuttiber would be Spanish speaking^ blind and students who d© 
not think reading is important. 

This simple model describes the situation in New Jersey now. We ace spending 
approximately equal amounts on urban and non-urban children but there are more 
children with special characteristics who require higher-than-average inputs in 
urban schools. It shouldn't be surprising, then# that urban districts do consis- 
tently worse on standardized tests than other groups. 

Who are these groups of children and where are they located? We will discuss 
four different types of students, all of whom, for one reason or another, might 
have trouble achieving at average levels given only average resources. All four 



types are much more heavily concentrated in urban areas than in the State as a 
whole. The four categories aret Handicapped - Spanish Speakina - Emotionally 
Disturbed - Economically Disadvantaged. 

Most States, New Jersey included, make some special provision for pupils with a 
variety of physical and mental haiidicaps. Samuel Kirk, an expert in this field, 
has estimated that slightly more than 10% of the school age population suffers 
from one sort of handicap or another that requires special educational treatment.^ 
However, according to figures collected in the State Education Department's Fall 
Survey of Jschool districts for 1972-73, the State average for percentage of child- 
ren participating in "special education" programs was only 1.8%.* It is not clear 
which specific handicaps are subsumed imder this category, but the low fiaure does 
call into question the adequacy of New Jersey's effort in this field, although this 
is somewhat beside the point we are making in this paper. More central is the fact 
that the average participation in spt -ial education programs in 17 urban school dis- 
tricts was 2.8%, 55% higher than the State average.* 

This higher incidence of handicaps in urban districts should not surprise US| be- 
cause, as' we shall see, there is a hioher incidence of ooverty in urban areas. Many 
mental handicaps are associated with maternal malnutrition and pre-natal care, both 
of which tend to be insufficient for poor people. Other handicaps are associated 
with poor nutrition and health care for young children. These too are associated 
with poverty. 

The same story can be told about Spanish speaking students. They too are much more 
heavily concentrated in central cities than in the State as a whole. About 5.1% of 
the school children of the State have Spanish surnames, but a full 14.9% of the 
students of 17 urban districts are Spanish sumamed.** V!hat is more, the recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in Lau v. Nicholas will almost certainly require that 
greater resources be devoted to special programs for non-English speakers. If per- 
pupil expenditures in urban areas and non-*urban areas still remain the same# while 
more resources are devoted to bilingual programs, less will remain available for 
••average" children or children with other special needs. 



Kirst. S.A., Educating Exceptional Children , Houghton Mifflin, N.Y. 1972 
p. 24 
* See Chart III 
See Cnart IV 
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Emotionally disturbed children absorb greater resources than children without 
emotional problems even if no special programs for the former apoear on school 
district budget reports. Discipline problems require teacher's and administra- 
tors* time, and teacher morale declines when a qreat many children are "unreach- 
able." 

It is difficult to measure the incidence of emotional disturbance in school dis- 
tricts. We do know, however, that emotional disturbances are more likely to arise 
in families with one parent than in those with two. Since in most single parent 
families it is the father who is absent, we have used census figures on the per- 
centage of children ages six to seventeen from families with a female head of 
household. This type of family is much more heavily concentrated in urban areas 
than in the State as a whole. The State average is 5.6%, while the average for 
17 cities is 25.1%.* If our assunptions are correct, urban schools have many more 
emotionally disturbed children than do their school districts in the State. But, 
as we have said, average per pi5>il expenditures are essentially the same in urban 
areas and the State as a whole. Clearly, this means that someone is being short- 
changed. 

Our final category, the economically disadvantaged, involves much more complex 
economic, social and philosophical issues than the other three. Poor children 
generally com from culturally deprived homes. Parents usually don't have the 
time or money to buy books and magazines, so the children tend to have less ex- 
posure to the VHlue of reading. In large families with one parent, early verbal 
training may be neglected, and a child who is slow to learn to read will have 
difficulty in all other fields. These problems are compounded if Spanish or^a"^ 
non-st^dard dialect of English is the language used in the home. 

Airveriea's commitment lo equal educational opportunity through extra expenditures 
for the economically disadvantaged is reflected in federal law (Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, Title I) and a variety of state laws (Florida, 
California, New Jersey, Colorado, Utah and many others). These programs have re- 
ceived mixed reviews. Some compensatory education programs in specific districts 
have been successful. The effects of many other programs have not been reflected 
in students' performance on standardized achievemsnt tests. However, one way or 
another. New Jersey has the task of raising the educational output of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 



2see Jenkens, "Psychiatric Syndromes in Children and their Relation to 
Family Background," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 36 (4), 1966 
.*See Chart IV 
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If compensator/ education u> chr>::;on .vs the dominant method of brinainq up the 
avoraqe, another problem an: ? : finding some ideal method of decidino how much 
special aid each district noods. Tf we us;q the number of people below a certain 
income level to decide how much aid is needed, we exclude those who are near pov- 
erty and whose needs mav i» . ♦ as arv a^ . Tf uso uarticipation in welfare 
programs (AFDC) , we exclude the working poor. Nevertheless, in order to compare 
the incidence of poverty in New Jersey cities with that of the State as a whole, 
we will present two different r;ets of fiaures. 

Poverty Indicators * 

Indicator 17 cities State 

Averaar Average 



Percent of Total Enroll* 10.9% 4.8% 

ment in Compensatory 
Education Programs 

Percent Pop^tat ion. Acre© 
6 to 17 from families 
Below the Poverty Level 

Source: Fourth Count Census , State Education Department Fall Survey, (1973) • 

It is clear from these fiqur^^R that there are more than twice as many poor children 
in urban areas than in other types of localities. It should be remeiriDered x^ith re- 
gard to these figures, and indeed with renard tc all the data presented in this 
paper, that the State average includes the fiqures for the 17 cities. If the urban 
areas were excluded from the state average the disparities between the cities and 
the rest of the State would be even greater. 

It is useful at this point to corrpare several specific districts with the "average" 
district in the State in order to point out some of the diverqence between need and 
expenditure . 



19.5 



8.6 



*For more details, see Chart VI 
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Summary of O itfean. S.ohpol Resouroeo. .ggi4 Needg. 



District 



Current * 

Expenditure % % % Female Families 

Per-Pupil . Hiandi- Spanish Head of below 

1972«73 1974-75 capped Sumamed Household Poverty 



State Average 


$1,112 


$1,430 


1.8 


5.1 


5.6 


8.6 


17 Cities Average' 


1,116 


1,435 


2.8 


14.9 


25.1 


19.5 


San^le Districts 














Camden 


894 


1,212 


4.3 


16.6 


33.2 


27.9 


Newark 


1,220 


1,700 


3.2 


15.5 


34.2 


28.7 


'lillbum 


1,539 


1,964 


1.1 


0.2 


6.3 


2.1 



Although expenditures have gone up from 1972-73 to 1974-75 almost 30%, clearly, 
the money is not going where the need is greatest. In light of these figures it 
should not be surprising that the cities do significantly worse than the rest of 
t^e State on educational performance criteria. 

So we have the following situation: Urban schools have much greater needs than 
schools in other parts of the State, but per-pupil expenditures are about the same 
in cities and in the State as a whole. The disparity between needs and expendi- 
tures is reflected in pupils' performance on standard tests. Now we must ask, why 
aren't the special needs of Urban students being met? The blame stands squarely 
on the current disproportionate reliance on locally raised revenues for education. 
Urban school districts are exerting greater-than-average tax effort merely to main- 
tain average e:?penditures . The hi^er es^enditures necessary to meet the special 
needs of urban education would require even higher tax rates, but higher rates would 
merely speed up the flight of commercial, industrial and middle-^class residential 
property from the cities. 
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URBAN FISCAL CAPACITY AND MUNICIPAL OVERBURDEN 

In many other States central cities have higher per-caplta assessed valuation 
th^ neic^iboring communities. This is not the case in New Jersey. The seven- 
teen urban cities have an average equalised valuation per-pupil of $37,610.* 
At the same time (October 1, 1973) the State average was $53,045. Given this 
lower valuation per-pupil the cities were forced to tax themselves at a higher- 
than-average rate in order to maintain an expenditure level on a par with the 
State average. In 1973 the school tax rate per $100 of assessed valuation aver- 
aged $2.03 for the State as a whole, but the equivalent figure for the cities 
was $2.45. In other swords cities had to tax themselves 20.7% above the State 
average in order to maintain average e^q^enditures.* It is interesting to note 
that in 1974-75 it is anticipated that the school tax rate for the 17 urban dis- 
tricts will be $2.31 or 22% higher than the state average. 

This picture would be explanation enough for the failure of the cities to raise 
the greater-than-average revenues their children need# but there are additional 
factors which constrain the cities* ability to support higher school esg^enditures. 
These factors are summarized in the tesrm municipal overburden . This term des- 
cribes the greater need for goveamment services e:cperienced by cities. Denser 
populations are associated with hic(her crime rates » qreater sanitation problems, 
more frequent fires and so on. Since most local government revenue is derived 
from property taxes # these special urban problems further raise citv tax rates 
relative to other areas of the State. The next several paragraphs will provide 
a more detailed delineation of this problem for New Jersey's cities. 

In fiscal year 1972-73# New Jersey municipalities spent an average of $142.80 
per-capita on non-educational local government services. The equivalent figure 
for 17 cities was $180.02, or 26% more.** These extra dollars were not spent on 
such ^'luxuries" as parks and libraries, but on essentlar'services such as ptfblic 
safety and healtii and welfare. The following figures tell part of the story. 



* See CSiart VII 
** See Chart VIII 
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Per-C£»>ita Mvinioip al Exgenaiture by Sttdgetar/ Category 

(19-'2-73) 



Category 17 Cities State 

Average Average 



General Government $35.09 $20.31 

Judiciary 1.8^ 1«4S 

Public Safety 80.01 SO. 24 

Health & Welfare 10.98 5.99 

Statutory Expenditure 22.24 13.37 

Capital iHqprovements 2.53 7.17 

State & Federal Aid 48.30 15.60 



No Significant Difference in 

Rti>creation & Conservation 
Pi3blic Works 

Non-school Educational (libraries) 



Source t N.J. Department of Community Affairs, Thirty Fifth Annual Report of the 
Division of Local Government Services. 

These additional needs for public service and the lower-than-average assessed val- 
uation per-capita combine to raise the average total local tax rate for cities con- 
siderably above the State average. The State average total local tax rate was $3.46 
per $100 of assessed valuation in 1972-73. The average for 17 cities was $5.23 — 
ttOfe than 50% higher.* By 1974-75, this situation had worsened. It is anticipated 
that the overall tax rate for the. 17 urban districts will be $5.38, 64% higher than 
tlie state average of $3.28. In light of these figures it is clear that it would be 
unreasonable to insist that the cities be required to raise the additional revenues 
necessary to insure that the goal stated in the oeginning of this paper is met. 

EVALOATION OF CURRENT PROPOSALS 

Now we must ask whether systems like those presently under discussion would insure 
that sufficient revenues were available to urban schools. The Governor's proposal 
sets a minimum effective equalized valuation per pupil of $106,000 for districts 
with per pupil expenditures under the 65th percentile for the State (about $1,500 
this year.) Expenditures above that level would have to be raised without State 
assistance. 



* See Chart VI I Z 
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In addition, the ''excess costs'* of educating handicapped^ vocational and billnqual 
st udents and children from disadvantaged families would be paid by the State. Now 
it might be that the amount budgeted by the State as allowance for "extia costs** 
would be enough td insure the attainment of the aoal stated earlier in this report. 
But it mlig^t also be that the budgeted amount would be insufficient. It might also 
be that expenditures at the 6Sth percentile ($1500) Would be sufficient to insure 
attainment of the goal. But it might also be insufficient. If both are insuffi- 
cient ^ then the additional revenues required will have to be provided by the State 
or raised locally. 

Suppose most of the money must come from the local district. Then urban districts 
will either have to spend more than the 65th percentile or continue to fail to meet 
the needs of their children. If they choose to spend more than the State averager 
'.hey will have to tax themselves at more than the State average # and the pressure 
forcing businesses and middle-class residents out of the central cities will oon-* 
uinue. Property values in the cities will continue to decline. Inasmuch as state 
aid is based upon the excess of the state property guarantee over the actual local 
property wealth/ if urban property wealth declines, the State will have to pay a 
larger and larger share of urban school expenditures. 

One of the current proposals for alleviating municipal overburden is that the 
State assume all welfare and judiciary costs. However, these are not the major 
categories of urban mmiicipal budgets. Both categories are largely provided for 
at the county level. State ass\imption of these categories might lead to a reduc- 
tion of county property tax, but would not si^ificantly iiK^rove the relative posi- 
tion of the cities when compared with neighboring suburban areas, inasmuch as only 
about 10% of the local expenditure disparity is accoimted for by county expenditures. 
One reason that the cities are unable to raise their property tax rates is that if 
they do, they will lose valuable commerce and industry to neighboring areas. The 
county expenditure elements of the current proposal do not deal with this problem. 

An additional element of the **municipal overburden** package will certainly help the 
cities somewhat. It is proposed that the State pay localities the amount of property 
tax revenue assessed on most State owned land and facilities within each jurisdiction. 
In addition the State would make up the difference between State mandated tax abate- 
ment and full taxes on st^sidised housing. Heverthless, 64% of the proposed munici* 
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pal aid will cover county expenditures, while only 36% will qo for local municipal 
expenses, even though the bulk of the non-school tax rate variance is due to the 
local municipal expenses. It is not yet certain to what extent this will sianifi- 
cantly alleviate the central problem, that is the difference between tax rates in 
urban areas and in the surrounding suburbs. 

S© the State cannot meet the "thorough and efficient" criterion merely by equali- 
zing per-pupil valuation at some high level or with some relatively low level of 
extra funding' for districts with many poor children. It is not clear how much 
money is needed to move toward equality of educational opportunity at a respect^le 
rate, but it is clear that the districts where the need is greatest — the urban 
districts — are least capable of raising the additional revenue on their own. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

New Jersey's Educational Assessment Program of 1972-73 revealed that urban dis- 
tricts were performing significantly worse ^an the State average in all academic 
fields tested. This deficiency is not the result of lower expenditures in the 
cities. In fact urban districts and non-urban districts spend approximately the 
same amounts per pupil. The problem is that thero are much higher concentrations 
of children who are harder to educate in urban areas than in the State as a whole. 
Cities have higher proportions of handicapped students, Spanish Speaking students, 
emotionally distui^ed students and economically disadvantaged students. Such 
groups cannot achieve at the State average tmless greater-than-average revenues 
are available for special educational programs. 

Urbetti areas have not been able to raise these greater-than-average revenues be- 
cause they have smaller fiscal capacities than the State average, and they have 
much greater needs for non-school local government services than do other communi- 
ties. For these reasons, total local tax rates in the 17 central cities will aver- 
age more than 60% higher than the State average in 1974-73. Cities cannot rais© 
their tax rates further because if they do they will speed up the flight of busi- 
nesses and middle class residents to non-urban areas. 
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The State cannot assure that all children will be provided with equal educational 
o]?portunity merely by equalizing fiscal capacity across all school districts. 
Urisan children have greater needs « and if these needs are to be met solely with 
local funds, the cities will be faced with an impossible choice. They will either 
be forced to raise their taxes even further above the State average, thus forcing 
businesses aid residents out of the cities, or they will continue to fail to meet 
the educational needs of their children. 

k thorough and efficient system of school finance ought to include explicit emd 
specific assurance that the special needs of each group of students will be mt. 
Commitment to the goal suggested in the beginning of this paper would be a good 
way to begin. The next step would be to design administrative and financial pro- 
cedures to insure that progress toward that goal 'is steady and tapid. 
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CHART 1 



Average Percentacre of Students Responding Correctly 
New Jersey Educational Assessment Program Testf Taken in 1972-73 



Cluster 14 Cities* State 



Level 4 
Reading 

Phonetic Analysis 62.2% 79.0 

Word Structure 60.5 74.3 

Word Knowledge 50.6 71.6 

Comprehension 41.5 57.3 

Study Skills 56.0 74.2 

Average 54.2 71.3 

Mathematics 

Addition & Subtraction 66.3 79.5 

Multiplication & Division 43.7 57.0 

Measurement S Geometry 48.6 66.7 

Problem Solving 55.6 73.6 

Muntoer Concepts 57.7 75.5 

Nuntoer Sentences 57.7 69.4 

Numeration " 54.8 71.5 

Average 54.9 70.5 

Level 12 
Reading 

Context Clues 63.2 72.2 

Main Idea 46.7 56.6 

Supporting Detail 66.1 73.6 

Inference 71.0 77.2 

Application & Critical Reading 51.9 62.6 

Average 59.8 68.4 

Mathematics 

Computation with whole nuntoers 84.5 88.3 

Confutation with fractions 62.1 76.6 

Computation with decimals 70.3 72.8 

Computation with percent 57.6 66.0 

Number Concepts 70.8 81.5 

Problem Solving 48.3 61.1 

Basic Algebra 45.3 62.7 

Geometry and Measurement 43.7 56.9 

Average 60.3 70.7 



*Camden# Jersey City, Newark, Atlantic City, Trenton, Paterson, Elizabeth, 
Passaic, Hoboken, Sast Orange, New Brunswick, Perth ARteoy, Plainfield, 
Vineland. 

Sourest Educational Assessment Program > State Report* 1974 





CHART II 




. „ Current Expenses Per ADE 




NJSBA 


Actual 


Budgeted 


Urban School Boards Committee 


1972-73 


1974-75 




Id QUA 


$1,054 




If 299 


1,698 




1 1 AO 


1,276 






1,212 




1/208 


1,637 




If 153 


1,472 




nA A 

998 


1,322 




1,001 


1,311 




*t ^ A"} 

1#197 


1,566 




i A AA 

If 220 


1,700 




If 437 


1,799 




1 A OA 

If 289 


1,733 




If 004 


1,204 




If 068 


1,403 






1,113 


PLAINFIELO 


1,204 


If 510 




1,101 


1,379 










If 112 


• 


Selected Non-Central Cities 






IRVIUdTON 


1.061 


1,349 


CLIFTON 


1,039 


1,235 


KEARNY 


1,106 


1,358 




973 


1,190 


IMIQM CITY 


1,076 


X f 


Selected Non-Wealthv Suburbs 






WILLIN6B0R0 


949 


1,214 




If 148 


1,443 




1,262 


1 AAA 


Selected Wealthy Suiburbs 






MILLBUKN 


1,539 


1,964 


UNION TOWNSnIP 


If 146 


1,348 


WOUDRIDGd 


lf257 


X f D jX 


Selected Rural and Semi-Rural 


\ 




CLAYTON 


874 


1 f 1 1@ 


DELawH^ VALLEY BEG* H«S« 


lf524 


N/A 


MiEahNDRIA 


907 


1,390 


FRSNCnTOVfN 


963 


1,132 


nOiiiiAND 


If 156 


1,498 




0 /O 


1,146 


MILFORD 


1,293 


1,579 


MONMOUTH HEG. H.S. 


1,623 


N/A 


EATONTOWM 


971 


1,223 


TINTON PALLS SCHOOLS 


1,134 


1,439 



$1,435 
1,430 



Source 1 MJEA Research , Basic Statistlsal Data , 1973 S 1974 Editions , 

Present and Proposed Appointment to New Jersey School Districts 5/1S/74 



CHART III 

Percentage of Pupils in Special Education Programs 
Fall 1972 



NJSBA 



ATLANTIC CITY 4.1 

ASBURY PARK 2.0 

BAVCNNE 1.9 

CAWm 4.3 

EAST ORANGE 1.7 

ELIZABETH 3.0 

H060KEN 2.7 

JERSEY CITY 2.1 

LONG BRANCH '3.1 

NEWARK 3.2 

NEW BRUNSWICK 3.4 

ORANGE 2.6 

PASSAIC 2 . 1 

PERTH AiaOY 2.3 

PATERSON 2.1 

PLAINFIELD 3.0 

TRENTON 2.7 

GROUP AVERAGE 2.8 
STATE AVERAGE 1.8 

Selected Non-Central Cities 

IRVXNGTON 2.1 

GLIPTON 1.5 

KEARNY 1.2 

NORTH BERGEN 0.7 

UNION CITY 1.6 

Selected Non-Wealthy Stibua^s 

WILLINGBORO 1.1 

WALDWIGK BORO 0.6 

GLEN RIDGE 0.4 

Selected Wealthy Suburbs 

MILLBURN 1 . 1 

UNION TOWNSHIP 1.2 

WOODRIDGE 3.3 

selected Rural and Semi-Rural 

CLAYTON 2.5 

DELAWARE VALLEY RSG. H.S. 0 

ALEXANDRIA 1.3 

FRBNCHTOWN 8.1 

HOLLAND 1.5 

KINGWOOD 0 

MILFORD 0 

MONMOUTH ^G. H.S. 1.0 

EATONTOWN 0.7 

TINTON FALLS SCHOOLS 2.0 



Souffset N*J. State Sdueatien Department , Fall Survey # 1973 



CHART IV 

Percentage Spanish Sumaroed Pupils « Fall 1972 



NJSBA 

ATLANTIC CITY 6.1 

ASBURY PARK 6.6 

BAYONNE 5.0 

CAMDEH 16.6 

EAST ORANGE 1.0 

ELIZABETH 19.8 

HOBOKEN * 57.8 

JERSEY CITY 18.0 

LONG BRANCH 10.4 

NEWARK 15.5 

NEW BRUNSWICK 12.2 

ORANGE 2 . 3 

PASSAIC 31 . 7 
PERTH AMBOY 

PATERSON 23.5 

PLAINPIELD 3.5 

TRENTON 8.9 

GROUP AVERAGE 14.9 
STATE AVERAGE 5.1 

Selected Non-Central Cities 

IRVINGTON 6.8 

CLIFTON 1.0 

KEARNY 2.2 

NORTH BERGEN 11.5 

UNION CITY 63.9 

Selected Non*-Wealthy 8i(bua;bs 

WILLINGBORO 1.4 

WALDWICK BOBO .6 

(^EN RIDGE .4 

Selected Wealthy Si&urbs 

MILLBURN .2 

UNION TOWNSHIP .4 

WOODRIDGE .9 

Selected Rural and Semi-Rural 

CLAYTON 1.4 

DELAWARE VALLEY REG. M.S. C 

ALEXANDRIA 0 

FRENCHTOWN 0 

HOLLAND 0 

KINGWOOD 0 

MILFORD 0 

MONMOUTH REG. H.S. 1.3 

EATONTOMN 3.1 

TINTON FALLS SCHOOLS 0.6 



Source: N.J. State Education Department , Fall Survey, 1973 
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CHART V 

Proportion of Children Ages 6-17 with Female Heads of Household 



NJSBA 



ATLANTIC CITV 39.5% 

ASBURY PARK 39.5 

BAYONNE 15.1 

CAMDEN 33.2 

EAST ORANGE 26.2 

ELIZABETH 16.7 

HOBOKEN 21.0 .. 

JERSEY CITY 21.6 

LONG BRANCH 24.6 

NEWARK 34.2 

NEW BRUNSWICK 23.0 

ORANGE 26.0 

PASSAIC 21.4 

PERS>H AMBOY 14.3 

PATERSON 25.8 

PLAINFIELD 17.7 

TRENTON 26.4 

GBDUP AVERAGE 25.1 
STATE AVERAGE 5.6 

Selected ^on-Central Cities 

IRVINGTON 12.7 

CLIFi'ON 6.4 

KEARNY 10.0 

NORTH BERGEN 9.0 

UNION CITY 12.5 

Selected Non-Wealthy Suburbs 

WILLINGBORO 6.5 

WALDWICK BORO 5.3 
GLEN RIDGE 4.6 

Selected Wealthy Suburbs 

MILLBURM 6.3 
UNION TOWNSHIP 7.2 
WOODRIDGE 5.8 

Selected Rural and Semi-Rural 

CLAYTON 18.5 
DELAWARE VALLEY REG. H.S. 

ALEXANDRIA 6.4 
PRENCHTOWN 5.0 
HOLLAND 4.3 
KINGWOOD 9.6 
MILFORD 0 
MONMOUTH REG. H.S. 

EATONTOWN 10.4 
TINTON FALLS SCHOOLS 9.2 



Source t Fourth Court U.S. Census, 1970 



CHART VI 



Percentage of Total Enrollment in Compensatory Education Programs 
and Percent of Population Ages 6-17 below Poverty Level 



% Total Enrollment 



NJSBA in Con\pensatory % Pop. Ages 6-17 

Urban School Boards Committee Education Below Poverty Level 



ATLANTIC CITY 6.0 26.6 

ASBURY PARK 1.5 29.9 

BAVOMME 2.1 12.3 

CAMDEM 8.8 27.9 

EAST ORANGE 2.6 13.8 

ELIZABETH 7.9 14.7 

HOBOKEN 23.5 30.2 

JERSEY CITY 9.2 17.4 

LONG BRANCH 4.0 14.6 

NEWAKC 20.7 28.7 

NEW BRUNSWICK 27.5 14.8 

ORANGE 21.7 18.5 

PASSAIC 7.7 15.8 

PERTY AMBOY 7.8 12.8 

PATERSON 12.1 21.0 

PLAINFIELD 12.6 . 10.9 

TRENTON 9.2 21.2 

Selected Non -Central Cities 

IRVINQfTON 8.9 8.0 

CLIFTON .3 2.8 

KEARNY 1.2 4.7 

NORTH BER^N .4 6.8 

UNION CITY 5.3 12.7 

Selected Non-Wealthy Suburias 

WILLINGBORO .3 6.1 

WALDWICK BORO 0 2.4 

GLEN RIDGE 0 3.6 

Selected Wealthy Suburbs 

MILLBURN 0 2.1 

UNION TOWNSHIP 6.3 4.0 

WOODRIDGE .2 3.2 

Selected Rural and Semi-Rural 

CLAYTON 7.6 14.0 

DELAWARE VALLEY REG. H.S. 0 

ALEXANDRIA ? 4.4 

FREMCHTOWN 0 . 5.8 

HOLLAND 0 7.3 

KINGWOOD N/A N/& 

MILFORD 0 0 

MONMOUTH REG. H.S. ? 

EATONTOMN 13.8 7.8 

TIHTON FALLS SCHOOLS 9.0 6.3 



Sources t N.J. State Education Department, Fall Survey, 1973 
Fourth Court U.S. Census, 1970 



CHART VII 

Equalized Valuation and Tax Rates, 1972-73 



Equalized Assessed^ 
Valuation 
Per Pupil 10/73 



1972-73 School 
Tax Rate l er 
$100 of Val. 



1972-73 Non- 
School Tax Rate 
Per $100 of Val. 



NJSBA 












SI. 58 


$3.46 






3.15 


2.79 






1.77 


2.94 






2 .29 


3.66 


£fADT UKANvib 




3.13 


4.23 


ELIZABETH 


54,424 


2.10 


1.97 


HOBOKEH 


23,464 


2.53 


4.45 


JERSEY CITY 


30,059 


2.67 


2.97 


LONG BRANCH 


39,956 


2.72 


1.49 


mmm 


20,843 


3.55 


2.92 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


65,322 


1.89 


1.32 


ORANGE 


39,363 


3.11 


4.11 


PASSAIC 


38,209 


1.95 


1.59 


PERTH AI©OY 


50,657 


1.80 


1.33 


PATERSON 


27,072 


2.19 


2.27 


PLAINFIELD 


38,631 


2.77 


2.09 


TRENTON 


23,308 


2.48 


3.64 



GROUP AVERAGE 
STATE AVERAGE 

Selected Non-Central Cities 

IRVINGTON 48»712 
^8i717 



37,610 
53,045 



KEARNY ' 
NORTH BERGEN 
ONION CITY 



88,213 
68^960 
30,034 



Selected Non-Wealthy Suburbs 

22,129 
44,475 
42,286 



WXLLINGBORO 
WALDWICK BORO 
GLEN RIDGE 



Selected Wealthy Suburbs 



MiLXaUGN 
UNION TOWNSHIP 
WOODRIDGE 



118,842 
102,989 
108,122 



Selected Rural & Semi-Rural 

CL A Y TON 28,328 

ALEKANDRIA 45,771 

PRENCHTOMN 49,735 

HOLLAND 56,299 

MILPORD 62,538 

EATONTOWN 37,974 
TZNTON FALLS SCHOOLS 40,132 

KINGWOOD 65,282 



2.45 
2.03 



2.13 
1.04 
1.38 
1.52 
2.92 



2.72 
2.94 
3.52 



1.47 
1.13 
1.12 



2.57 
2.76 
2.50 
1.20 
1.70 
1.60 
3.26 
1.87 



3.10 
1.10 
1.30 
2.71 
4.15 



1.09 
1.65 
2.75 



1.78 
1.07 
0.63 



1.18 
0.78 
1.05 
0.53 
0.43 
1.31 
1.39 
0.99 



2.78 
1.43 



Source t NJEA, Basic Statistical Data 1973 Edition 

Present and Proposed Apportionnent to New Jersey School Districts 5/15/74 



CHART VIII 



Total Municipal and County Expenditures, 1972-73 



NJSBA _ MUNICIPAL 




COUNTY 




TOTAL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


412.11 




77.65 




489.76 


ASBURV PARK 


182. S8 




59.57 




242.15 


BAYONNE 


171.03 




89.09 




260.12 


CAMDEN 


133.78 




75.30 




214.08 


EAST ORANGE 


189.12 




114.36 




303.48 


ELIZABETH 


164.68 




73.90 




238.58 


HOBOKEN 


141.65 




89.09 




230.74 


JERSEY CITY 


181.63 




89.09 




270.77 


LONG BRANCH 


114.03 




59.57 




173.65 


NEWARK 


. 281.54 




114.36 




395.90 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


193.42 




63.27 




2 16 • 62 


ORANGE 


187.56 




114.36 




301.92 


PASSAIC 


132.80 




76.25 




209.05 


PERTH AMBOY 


184.88 




63.27 




248.15 


PATBRSON 


121.14 




76.25 




197.39 


PLAINFIELD 


166.41 




"73.90 




240.31 


TRENTON 


1 36 . 16 




81.64 




217.80 


GROUP AVERA(^ 




130.02 




82.35 




STATE AVERAGE 




142.80 




78.14 




Selected Non-Central Cities 










IRVINGTON 


160.14 




114.36 




274.50 


CLIFTON 


131.02 




76.25 




207.27 


KEARNY 


213.52 




89.09 




302.60 


NORTH BERGEN 


162.25 




89.09 




251.34 


UNION CITY 


. 136.64 




89.09 




225.73 


Selected Non-Wealthy St;&u9ebs 










WILLINGBORO 


62.77 




46.20 




108.97 


WALDWICK BORO 


144.02 




70.27 




214.29 


6££N RIOQE 


182.57 




114.36 




296.93 


Selected Wealthy Siiibui^s 












MILLBURN 


239.13 




114.36 




353.49 


UNION TOWNSHIP 


143.25 




73.90 




217.15 


WOODRIDSE 


129.81 




70.27 




200.08 


Selected Rural and SemL- 


Rust St X 


- 








CLAYTON 






45.80 




114.46 


ALEXANDRIA 


72.86 




65.70 




138.56 


FRENCHTOWN 


97.23 




65.70 




162.93 


HOLLAND 


77.22 




65.70 






KINGWOOD 


93.69 




65.70 




159.39 


MILFORD 


248.41 




65.70 




314.11 


EATONTOWN 


95.03 




59.57 




1S4.65 


TINTON FALLS SCHOOLS* 


97.02 




59.57 




156.59 



« Including New Shrewsbury and Shrewsbury Township. 

Source) New Jersey Oepartinent o£ Comunity A££airsi Thirty Fifth Annual Report 
of the Division of Local ^ve^iment Services 
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